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was besting the other fellow. His business was his great game. He
liked to feel his aptitude, his wariness, to foresee, and realise and
let other people realise the shrewd precision of his anticipations.
He played other games for recreation. He was reported to be a
beastly bridge-player, very good but spiteful and envious even of
his partner. He played in the afternoons at the Lessington after
lunch and Philip said rumour had it that several other members
of that great club would go into hiding and get the club servants
to report for them, not venturing near the card-room, until
Edensoke was seated at his game. He played golf bitterly well.
Physically he was as good as Geoffry, the same sure eye and
accurate movements. He had been a memorable bat at cricket
and still made a devastating show at tennis. And he was a
wonderful shot. Business kept him from much shooting, but he
loved a day now and then when he could take his place among
the guns and kill and kill. He would stand, with those thin lips of
his pressed together, while the scared birds came rocketing over
him, wings whirring, hearts beating fast. He showed them. But he
had no blood lust. On the whole he would rather play against a
man than merely triumph over birds and silly things that probably
did not feel humiliated even when they were shot. Besting people
and feeling that the other fellow realises or will presently find out
that he has been bested was subtler and far more gratifying. 6 You
know that scanty laugh of his,5 wrote Philip, * rather like a neigh.
The loser gets it.3 Just now he was besting the miners. 'The more
he gets them down the better he will be pleased.5 The profits were
a secondary consideration, important only like scoring above the
line.
He loved no one. c I don't think I have ever talked to you about
Aunt Sydney,5 said Philip, and proceeded to explain the domestic
infelicities of his uncle. She had been a brilliant beautiful girl but
poor, one of the c needy Needhams5. Uncle Robert would never
have married a rich and independent wife because it would have
been difficult to best her and hard to try. He had kept Aunty
Sydney down for a time and she had been almost treacherously
subservient until she had got him well committed to infidelity
with a secretary, and had enticed him into provable cruelty. She
had been a patient Grisel who had eavesdropped, stolen letters
and bided her time. A lover, well hidden, gave her sage counsel.
Then she had held her husband up with the threat of a discredit-
able divorce. Uncle Robert had no stomach for being _